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term, derived from a verb ramdmu to " scream " or " roar."l
Now we have seen that the god of Ibreez, whose attributes
tally with those of the Baal of Tarsus, wears a cap adorned
with bull's horns ;2 that the Father God at Boghaz-Keui,
meeting the Mother Goddess on her lioness, is attended by
an animal which according to the usual interpretation is a
bull;8 and that the bull itself was worshipped, apparently as
an emblem of fertility, at Euyuk near Boghaz-Keui.4    Thus
at Tarsus and Boghaz-Keui, as at Hierapolis-Bambyce, the
Father God and the Mother Goddess would seem to have
had as their sacred animals or emblems the bull and the lion
tn later      respectively.    In   later   times,  under  Greek  influence, the
times the    goddess was apparently exchanged for, or converted into,
goddess     the Fortune of the City, who appears on coins of Tarsus as
Fortunelrf a seate<* woman with veiled and turreted head, grasping ears
the city,    of corn and a poppy in her hand.    Her lion is gone, but a
trace of him perhaps remains on a coin which exhibits the
throne of the goddess adorned with a lion's leg.5    In general
it would seem that the goddess Fortune, who figures com-
monly as the guardian of cities in the Greek East, especially
in  Syria, was nothing but a disguised form of Gad, the
Semitic god of fortune or luck, who, though the exigencies of
grammar required him to be masculine, is supposed to have
been often merely  a special aspect of the great goddess
Astarte or Atargatis conceived as the patroness and protector
of towns.6    In Oriental religion such permutations or com-
binations need not surprise us.    To the gods all things are

1 H. Zimmern, in E. Schrader's Die
KeUinschriften und das AlU   Testa-
ment* pp, 442-449 ; M. Jastrow, Die
Religion  Babylonians   und Assyrians
(Giessen,   1905-1912),   L    146-150,
with Bildermappe* plate 32, fig. 97.
The Assyrian relief is also figured in W.
H. Roscher*s Lexikon der griech* und
rom. Mythologie^ s.v.  " Marduk,"  ii.
2350.    The Babylonian raniamu "to
scream,  roar" has its  equivalent in
the Hebrew rdam (njn) "to thunder."
The two names Adad  (Hadad)  and
Ramman occur together in the form
Hadadrimmon in Zechariah,  adi.   II
(with S.   R.  Driver's note,  Century
Bible).

* See above, pp. 121, 123.
3  See  above,   p.   130.     However,
the animal seems to be rather a goat
See above, p. 133 note.
4  See above, p. 132.
6 G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the
Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isauriat
and Cilida, pp. 181, 182, 185, 188,
190, 228.
6 E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter-
thums> L (Stuttgart, 1884) pp. 246 sq.;
F. Baethgen, Beitrdge zur semitisihen
Religionsgesckickt6) pp. 76 sqq. The
idolatrous Hebrews spread tables for
Gad, that is, for Fortune (Isaiah liv.
II, Revised Version).